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the inextricable difficulties of material life. Indifferent people adopt calumnies which enemies forge and envious men repeat. No one succours us. The masses .do not understand us; superior persons have no time to read us and defend us. Fame illumines the grave only; posterity gives us no income, and I am tempted to cry out, like that English country gentleman from his place in parliament: " I hear much talk of posterity; I would like to know what that power has so far done for England."
So you see, cam, that short of miracles, poor writers are condemned to misfortunes under all forms; therefore, I entreat you, do not keep from me any of your griefs, or your ideas, or anything regarding yourself, but be indulgent and kind to me. Think always that what I do has a reason and an object, that my actions are necessary. There is, for two souls that are a little above others, something mortifying in repeating to you for the tenth time not to believe in calumny. When you said to me, three letters ago, that I gambled, it was just as true as my marriage was at Geneva.
Cam, the life that I lead cannot endure that the sweet things of friendship should be converted into constant explanations; the life of the soul is not that.
You ask me again who is Charles de Bernard. I have already told you; did you not get my letter? He is a gentleman of Besancon who, on my passage through that town when I went to Neufchatel, received me like an honour, and in whom I found talent. As soon as I owned the " Ohronique de Paris" I sent for him; I advised him, directed him with paternal affection, telling him that he was a man to gallop straight if given a horse; and it was true. I conceived of making a newspaper only by the help of superior men. I had already picked out Planche, Bernard, The'ophile G-autier. I should have unearthed others. But that is all over now. A Polish colonel, who returns to Saint-Petersburg by